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ADDRESS OF WELCOME.* 

By Ex-Governor JACOB D. COX, A. M., LL. D., 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Mr. President and Members of the Society: The 
very pleasant task has been assigned me of welcoming you to 
Cincinnati. What I say shall have the merit of brevity, for I 
know the importance and interest of the paper to which you are 
yet to listen. We are heartily glad to see you here because we 
have felt that the session of the Association would be education 
to us and to the community. We can do but little to rival the 
hospitality of the eastern cities in which you have usually held 
your meetings, but we hope that from your educational stand- 
point it will not prove unwise to have accepted an invitation 
west of the Allegheny mountains. Our interest in your work 
will be stimulated and the public appreciation of its value will be 
strengthened by thus bringing it and its ripening fruits to the 
attention of the people in the newer as well as the older parts 
of the country. For your work's sake, then, if not for your 
own, we hope that your visit may seem profitable. 

The history of your Association is an important part of the 
history of American progress in adequate and scientific instruc- 
tion in the modern languages. It is not long since modern lan- 
guage teaching may be said to have been without method, even 

* Delivered before the Sixth Annual Convention of the Modern Language Association 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December, 1888. 
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east of the mountains. All of us who are of middle age can 
remember when it was a sufficient equipment for a teacher of a 
modern language to speak it as a native tongue, with little or 
no inquiry whether the teacher had a liberal education or any 
philological training. What Professor Hart has said of its 
being a comparatively short time since two distinguished men 
represented all there was doing in the country in the depart- 
ment of modern philology, is not only true, but it is true within 
the memory of many who are present to-night. Looking back 
to my own college days, I remember that what little French 
and German we got was picked up outside of the college cur- 
riculum, as extra studies from private teachers. The idea of 
requiring a knowledge of modern languages, other than the 
vernacular, for admission to college had not then been 
dreamed of. 

The work, then, is one of which you yourselves have seen 
nearly the whole progress. You who are teaching east of the 
mountains have seen more than we ; some of you, in fact, have 
not only been part of it, but magna pars. We on the western 
slope have been quite willing to follow, as we could, the good 
example set, and such is the tendency of the time to rapid pro- 
gress, that we may perhaps claim fair success in keeping abreast 
of the older institutions of the east. 

Everybody knows that there are different ways of learning 
a language. If merely to express one's personal wants and 
ordinary thoughts were all, it would seem to be a very simple 
affair. The raw, unlettered immigrant soon learns to use a new 
tongue with some facility. The little child learns to chatter 
volubly at its mother's knee. The shopkeeper of a foreign 
town puts up the sign ' English spoken here,' or the hotel 
waiter or courier may (as somebody said of a distinguished 
American journalist) " speak a leash of languages at once." But 
from this absorbing or memorizing of words and common 
idioms it is a long step to the scientific teaching of modern lan- 
guages so as to make it a linguistic education and philological 
training, as accurate, as logical and as disciplinary as the teach- 
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ing of classic Latin and Greek. This is the change you have 
witnessed and participated in. Modern literatures are now 
opened to the student with a critical acumen, a breadth of cul- 
ture and a philosophic strength which may rightly be called 
fascinating, and which are attracting many who have heretofore 
thought that the highest literary cultivation could only be found 
in the ancient tongues. I believe that whilst we could not 
afford to lose the old culture, we cannot afford to neglect the 
new. 

Be assured then that there is little danger any intelligent com- 
munity will not recognize your work as a vastly important one, 
and honor you as the special representatives and efficient work- 
ers in the progress which I have spoken of. The members of 
your Society who live in Ohio have wished that all in the west 
who are interested in education might have the opportunity of 
meeting you here, and of joining in the discussion of the 
topics of great interest which will be before you. We hope 
some may be here who could not conveniently go far east for 
the purpose, and that your influence will thus widen by reaching 
out from a new centre. Every city in the land would be proud 
to offer you its hospitality ; but to come in contact with western 
teachers and western people, and to make a wider constituency 
for yourselves by letting these know more of your educational 
work and your aims, seemed a sufficient reason for urging you 
to appoint this meeting here. For these reasons, on behalf of 
our citizens generally, and for those engaged in educational work 
particularly, I am happy to bid you a most cordial welcome. 



